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THE GERM THEORY. 


Wuen one finds himself afflicted with an ailment 
which does not readily yield to the counsels of a 
medical attendant, he falls back on some sort of 
watering-place with a curative reputation—the 
springs of Buxton or Bath for rheumatism, and 
so forth, Art has failed, and, pretty much at a 
loss what to do, we try Nature. It is a good 
resolution, for, as we reason, it surely has not 
been for nothing that hot mineral springs have 
been welling up from the centre of the earth, 
never changing an atom of their temperature or 
their constituent elements since the dawn of 
history thousands of years back. A fair inference 
this. If these springs have any rational meaning, 
try them, by all means, Drink as many tumblers 
before breakfast as it is possible to swallow, and, as 
a forenoon’s recreation, soak in baths for the benefit 
of the constitution. Take two months of it. That 
would be only giving the water a fair chance. 

Such were the recommendations offered to us 
four years ago, when afflicted with not a very 
serious, though a troublesome complaint—a matter 
of eczema, manifesting itself by certain inflam- 
matory symptoms on the hands. In performing a 
round of the German baths—hot, tepid, sulphur- 
ous, and so on—one of the local doctors (on being 
pressed to give his views on the subject) learnedly 
gave it as his deliberate opinion, that the system 
had been affected by germs. ’ 

‘The germs! please to explain, said we ; 
‘what do you mean by germs?’ The answer, in 
wonderfully good English, was as follows: ‘The 
whole atmosphere, sir, is full of germs. They fly 
about everywhere. They are in clouds. We eat 
them, we drink them, we swallow them in every 
breath we draw. It is impossible to avoid taking 
them into our system. They are so small you 
cannot see them. If the body is in good health, 
they do no harm. They have no proper ground 
to fasten upon, and so they disappear. You 
are as well as ever. But, if there be anything 
bad in the system—ha! that is quite a different 
matter. The germs take root. They find good 


places to lodge, and thrive and live upon. They 
make themselves comfortable in the tissues of your 
body, causing much irritation. You are, in fact, 
preyed upon by them, and that makes you ill, 
Their activity is shewn by an inflammation of the 
skin. They like to settle on any sore or feeble 
part of the body. There they live at their ease, 
give immense trouble, and sometimes make the 
healing of wounds very difficult. These germs 
are a great perplexity to doctors. Medical men 
are not yet thoroughly alive to their operations,’ 

A little startling to be told, as an explanation of 
a petty ailment, that you have somehow swallowed 
a cloud of germs, and that they are now revelling 
like so many demons in the palms of your hands ; 
that being the situation in which they have pre- 
ferred to take up their quarters. ‘What is to 
be done?’ we inquire ; ‘how is the enemy to be 
dislodged ?’ 

‘Ah, sir,’ answered the doctor, patting one of 
our hands in profound admiration, as if he had 
lighted on a treasure, ‘it is a very beautiful case. 
But you leave it to me. I will give you hot 
sulphur-baths three times a week, and also some 
medicines to help to kill the germs. In good time, 
I will make you well. I assure you, it is a pretty 
case, and I am pleased to shew you how it will 
be cured. You will go home quite recovered.’ 

And so, following the advice of this learned 
authority, we go through a course of hot sulphur- 
baths, and, as directed, swallow tumblers of 
water of a certain spring, and take the prescribed 
medicines. Weeks pass.on, and we begin to lose 
patience. We allow, there was a certain improve- 
ment ; but the enemy, if there was any enemy at all, 
was not expelled. He was only less virulent in 
his attacks ; but whether this modification might 
not have been as much due to change of air and 
constant. rambling about, as to the doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, it would be difficult to say. We 
returned home by no means cured. Only now, 
at the end of four years, by prodigious care as 
to diet, is the ailment dying out. Whether the 
germs are satisfied, and preparing to take their 
flight, we are unable to determine. In point of 
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fact, we have throughout been somewhat in- 
credulous as to these said germs. The doctor's 
diagnosis was very fine, but we did not quite 
believe in it. Without disputing the Germ theory, 
we thought he had not, in the present case, hit 
on the right explanation, and that his mode of 
treatment was accordingly less or more insufficient. 
As far as we have been able to judge, the ailment 
was due to some derangement of the digestive 
functions, and never has had anything to do with 
germs of one kind or other. 

Far be it from us to throw discredit on the Germ 
theory, which is now beginning to attract attention 
among British physiologists, and has already been 
made the subject of voluminous disquisitions, 
All we contend for is, caution in the way of practi- 
cal application. To push a theory to extremes 
on all occasions is only to make it ridiculous. 
Until we listened to the oration of the German 
physician, we had never given serious attention 
to the Germ theory. It was almost new to us, as 
it will be to many whom we are addressing. 
Having now looked into it a little, we propose 
to say something on the subject. 

The notion that the air is full of germs of the 
lowest forms of animal and vegetable life—or the 
germs of what may be half-animal half-vegetable 
—was brought prominently into notice by Pasteur, 
an eminent French chemist, about thirteen years 
ago, in a work on animalcules and the process 
of fermentation. By means of his writings, and 
other works, along with discussions in various 
learned societies, new and interesting views of 
Nature were introduced ; the medical world, in 
particular, becoming quite alive to the importance 
of the discoveries. It had long been known that 
infinitesimally small creatures soon made their 
appearance in certain liquids, such as infusions of 
sugar, when exposed to the air. But the great 
and difficult question was, whence did these ani- 
malcules come ? More pointedly—were these crea- 
tures of spontaneous production, or did they derive 
their life from previous living creatures? The 
idea of spontaneous generation was of old date, 
and seems never to have been questioned till the 
seventeenth century. The more exact methods of 
observation which then began to be followed led to 
the abandonment of the theory by men of science, 
until the experiments of Bastian and others seemed 
to revive it. The opinion of the scientific world, 
as a whole, is still against the notion of spontaneous 
generation—that is to say, against the doctrine 
that life in any case can be the result of a con- 
currence of conditions, but springs from the germs 
of living creatures of a like character. Here, then, 
stand two classes of inquirers, as it were face to 
face, in distinct opposition to each other. The 
numerous careful experiments that the controversy 
has led to, have certainly widened our knowledge 
of the circumstances under which the lower forms 
of life are developed. 

For convenience, we have spoken of these small 
demonstrations of life as animalcules, They are, 


however, known by different scientific names, 
Two kinds are almost universal in certain solu- 
tions. They are minute, transparent, oval bodies, 
slightly enlarged at each end, called bacteria ; and 
very small rods, generally of two joints, called 
vibriones, from having a peculiar vibratile motion. 
However originating, these and other creatures in 4 
their germ form appear to hover about in the: 
atmosphere. If a brilliant ray of sunlight pass 
through a chink, and traverse a dark room, its 


“path is made evident as a long gray line of 


motes, dancing in the air, These motes settle 
down as dust ; and if a little of this be magnified, 
it is found to be mainly broken particles of wool 
and grains of starch ; but it contains germs as 
well ; for if a little of the dust be shaken into 
an infusion, we have a crop both of animals and 
plants at once, According to this view of the 
matter, germs of animalcular existence abounding 
in the atmosphere, only need some appropriate 
field whereon to alight and come actively into life, 
Yet, it is not alleged that these small animals are 
a product of the atmosphere. They have possibly 
had their origin in the ground, or in decaying 
substances, and only float about in the air, like 
the seeds of thistle-down, till circumstances offer 
them the means of settling and increasing in 
numbers. These are points not yet clearly defined. 
Anyway, what a stupendous conception this, of 
Creative and Providential energy! The Earth 
enveloped in an atmospheric sea of life germs, 
invisible to the naked eye, designed to fulfil a 
beneficent purpose, and at the very least calculated 
to warn us of conditions detrimental to health, if 
not life itself ! 

As may be observable from newspaper reports, 
Professor Tyndall lately gave a series of discourses 
at the Royal Institution, London, on the Germ 
theory. His observations, which we abbreviate, 
afford a tolerably lucid explanation of this in- 
teresting topic. ‘The basis of his experiments 
is that, in the course of searching for means of 
obtaining air free from floating motes, he found 
that if air is allowed to remain in a closed air- 
tight vessel covered inside with glycerine, in the 
course of three or four days it deposits all its 
motes which adhere to the glycerine, and it thus 
becomes quite free from them. The test of its 
perfect freedom is to pass a powerful beam of light 
through the case, when, if any motes are still float- 
ing, they make known their presence by reflecting 
the light. With air thus freed from motes, Profes- 
sor Tyndall has made a long series of experiments 
bearing on the question of spontaneous generation 
and on disease germs. He has placed test-tubes in 
cases like those referred to, and has arranged to fill 
the tubes with infusions containing organic matter, 
by means of a pipette so arranged that it can reach 
the tubes without admitting external air. The 
method is to allow the air to settle and purify 
itself, and then to pour in the infusion down the 
pipette. At the same time a portion of the infu- 
sion is placed in tubes exposed to the ordinary 
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air. The usual precautions and preparations laid 
down by those who believe in spontaneous genera- 
tion are carefully observed. Thus, one sample of 
an infusion is exposed to the influence of motes, 


| and another sample is protected from them. Over 


and over again with different kinds of infusions 
the experiments have been tried. The protected 
tubes shew no change, while the exposed tubes 
soon become putrid, and shew signs of low forms 
of life. In various ways, with sealed flasks, with 
calcined air, with filtered air, and in a vacuum, 
experiments all tending to the same results were 


. exhibited.’ 


The professor proceeded to shew how, for want 
of minute attention, a person is liable to be misled 
in accepting apparent proofs of spontaneous pro- 
duction ; for a single drop of liquid from one of 
the putrefying tubes, on being transferred to the 
others, would set up a series of changes at once. 
From this, he argued that sewer-gas of itself is 
harmless ; it is the germs ‘ floating in the sewer- 
gas that sow disease. If there are no disease 
germs present, the gas does no harm. Another set 
of experiments on the horizontal and vertical dis- 
tribution of motes led to the conclusion, that life 
germs float in little clouds, since an immense 
number of tubes exposed in different parts and at 
different heights in the laboratory, shewed that 
some were affected many days before others. 
Clouds of disease germs may explain a puzzle to 
surgeons—why a wound, going on well for a while, 
should suddenly, and without apparent reason, 
become putrid, It may be, that it is being dressed 
just at a time when a “ germ cloud ” is passing. In 

is concluding remarks, Professor Tyndall referred 
to the fact, that it has remained for modern science 
to discover that, more than by battle, or accident, 
or famine, humanity suffers from disease germs 
conveyed in air and water, 

While our friend, the German ———- had 
perhaps carried his Germ theory a little too far, it 
will be seen from these observations of 


sists of causing a spray of antiseptic liquid to play 
all as 


conditions, meat very speedily becomes unfit for 
human food. The air germs have done their work, 
In short, air, which is so necessary to our existence, 
is also a destroyer. Its damaging tendencies, how- 
ever, may be circumvented. By sundry devi 
we can exclude it from articles of food; and as 
cold is an antiseptic, it is now found to be prac- 
ticable to import quantities of fresh meat from the 
United States by simply keeping it under a stream 
of dry ice-cold air. A consideration of the Germ 
theory leads to endless suggestions regarding clean- 
liness in dwellings, ventilation, and other sani 
appliances. We are to keep in mind that we are 
environed by an invisible foe, ever ready to take 
advantage of any neglect on the score of health. 
Pure air, or air as free from destructive germs as 
can be procured, is now felt to be one of the first 
considerations in choosing a dwelling, and in getting 
out of the way of noxious impurities. Lately, it 
has been asserted that the common house-fly acts 
as a kind of domestic scavenger, in clearing the air 
of germs, but this would require to be experiment- 
ally proved, as flies are not usually esteemed to 
be such agreeable companions in a dwelling as 
to become objects of cultivation. W. Cc. 


MY FIRST TIGER. 
‘JaPES, we’re in luck this morning. Our little 
two months’ holiday hasn’t commenced so badly.’ 
And as he speaks, Patsy Belton glances gleefully 
at a slip of paper he is jealously holding. 

‘My dear fellow,’ I leisurely reply, ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea to what you allude, Perhaps, if you 
let me know the contents of that letter, the fog 
might disappear. By-the-by, Patsy,’ I continue, 
‘apropos of ideas, that is not a bad one my self- 
comforting butler has got hold of. He says that a 
suit of warm clothing is absolutely necessary in 
these cold regions, and that if I don’t provide him 
with one ’—— 

‘Oh!’ said my companion; ‘listen to this, 
dated from Droog Buneatow, Thursday, 7 A.M. 
—Dear Bevton—Put on a pair of wings, and fly 
to me at once. If possible, bring with you one or 
two more men; and if I don’t bring you and 
them in close proximity with a tiger, my name 
is not what I believe it to bh—H. THomson. 


Now, what do you think of that?’ he exclaims, 
looking up triumphantly, and without giving me 
time to put my opinion into words, he springs 
from his chair, and the next moment is gone. 
Soon I hear him pouring forth numerous ques- 
tions and various orders, all hurriedly spoken, 
and consequently, to an Indian servant, intensely 
bewildering. Some snatches of sentences and a 
few words, such as gun, cartridges, leggings, fool, 
not cleaned, &c., float through the chinks of the 
door, and reach my hearing. 

‘I wonder how much of all that has gone in 
at one ear, and mot gone out at the other,’ is 
my thought, and I chuckle over it. Under the 
soothing influence of my cigar, and a soft breath 
of cool air that just glides into the room, I 
tumble into a pleasant meditative mood, and 
think how delicious and enjoyable everything 
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that he was possibly right in the main. Evidently, 4 
the Germ theory is about to give a new character a 
to medical and surgical practice. The object aimed 
at is to exclude the possibility of germ contagion. 
And that may be no easy matter, for the means of 
transmitting a species of germ-poisoning by clothing 4 
and otherwise are subtle beyond imagination. As 
is well known, there are particular cases in which a 
a a must —_ the whole of his dress, to 
avoid bringing the seeds of a deadly disease to his 
patient, and sometimes even that precaution will a 
not suffice, Aware of the chance of injury to a 
wounds by exposure to the atmosphere, some 
surgeons have begun to employ what is called the 
or which con- 
e amputating of a limb, or when the lmb 1s 4 
dressed. The spray in these cases is supposed to 
destroy or neutralise the action of the germs that 7 
may be hovering about, This, we believe, is now j 
a common practice at university hospitals in Ger- 
many, and it has been employed Wy Professor 
Lister with remarkable success in the Royal Infir- 
mary at Edinburgh. 
On the oinamlty putrefactive powers of the air, ‘ 
‘|| along with warmth and moisture, little need be 
said, Every cook knows that, subject to these q 
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is up here, after the miseries and tortures we 
have gone through down below. 

‘ Down below’ means the scorching plains, which 
Belton and I have just left for a two months’ 
stay on the ‘up here,’ which means the beauti- 
ful, grand, and, once visited, never-to-be-forgotten 
Neilgherry Hills, where hedges are made of heliv- 
trope, and one’s abode (locally termed bungalow) 
is netted by roses. At length my musings veer 
round to more immediate matters, and I say half 
aloud: ‘The house is very quiet, so Patsy can’t be 
indoors. I suppose he has made tracks for the 
tiger-ground.’ 

‘Upon my word, Japes’—a voice known to me 
breaks in here—‘ you are positively too bad. You 
know there is no time to be lost, and yet here you 
are, muttering to yourself in a cloud of smoke, 
instead of getting your guns ready, and your lazy 
person fitly harnessed.’ 

(I may mention here that ‘Japes’ is not the 
name my parents chose for me. It is my inhar- 
monious nickname, the origin of which the reader 
shall not be troubled with.) 

‘What!’ I exclaim, raising myself up, and 
looking at him in surprise ; ‘ you surely don’t want 
me with you? Bah!’—relapsing into my former 
comfortable attitude—‘ the idea is too ridiculous. I 
should only ruin all the sport. Why, man, do you 
know that I never in my life shot anything bigger 
than a pheasant ?’ 

‘Well, he says, determinedly, ‘if you don’t 
come, then I shall stop at home also.’ And forth- 
with he proceeds to place his gun in a corner. 

‘Nonsense,’ I mutter. 

‘T tell you I shan’t go without you,’ says Patsy, 
subsiding into an arm-chair, and beginning to 
whistle. 

‘But why,’ say I, still holding out, ‘do you wish 
to have me, of all people, with you, considering that 
I shall of a certainty spoil the fun some way or 
other, and make a fool of myself, more than once, 
into the bargain ?’ 

‘That is just where you are wrong,’ replies 
Patsy ; ‘instead of spoiling the fun, you will add 
to it. Besides,’ he adds impatiently, ‘I know per- 
fectly well that you really would like to come; 
and come you must; so there’s an end of the 
matter. And thus it is settled. 

Belton has been gone about half an hour, when 
I catch sight of him opening the garden-gate. He 
looks more radiant than he was even before, for 
he has in tow two more men, as eager for the 
coming fray as himself. They find me quite ready ; 
so, without further delay, we make a start for 
that ground, where, for the first time in my life, I 
may in all probability be brought face to face 
with—a tiger. 

No power of with the pen or 
the brush, could possibly be great enough to enable 
any one to give a good or just idea of the grand and 
imposing scenery that greets us at every step, and 
which our eyes feast on as we progress onward, 
Forests, ravines, waterfalls, lie at our feet ; 
and there is grandeur all around. As the gusts 


of wind pass over the forests, the tree tops bend 
before their force, and I almost fancy I am look- 
yes a miniature ocean with its successive un- 
dulating wavelets. I am completely overcome b 

the picturesque ; so, carried away sen I see, 
I stop and exclaim : ‘ Wait awhile. It is not often 
one hits upon such a scene as this, Let us take 
it in’ 

‘Bosh!’ is an unromantic rejoinder ; ‘ who ever 
thought of taking in bits of scenery, when on the 
road to a tiger cover !’ 

‘And when time is short and precious, and not 
a jot of it to spare!’ adds another voice. 

I perceive the force of these remarks; so, con- 
tenting myself with growling something, I follow 
on. To hold my tongue, but to keep my eyes 
wide open, is my mental reservation, and by so 
doing I hope to be able to pass muster. Having 
come to this understanding with myself, I jog on 
with less ee mn and therefore, as is natural, 
with considerably more comfort. We reach the 
planter’s (did I not say the invitation was sent by a 
planter?) snug-looking, but by no means palatial 
establishment, just as the sun begins to shew itself 
from out a rather dismal, gloomy-looking sky. 

The planter greets us all very cordially. ‘We 
have plenty of time in store,’ he says; ‘and as 
thirst must be upon you all after your long walk, 
come inside and quench it.’ 

I —_ at Patsy with an aggrieved expression, 
which very plainly tells him that, in my opinion, 
there would have been no harm done if “ had 
allowed me to finish my after-breakfast cigar in 
peace. He takes no notice of my speaking look, 
and says ‘Thank you’ in a manner as if he thought 
it nothing less than sacrilege to lose time, even so 
much as would be given to the tossing off of a glass 
oe. ly th for blood, he laughingl 

‘We are only thirsty for » he laughingly 
adds, at the same time, however, leading the 
way to where the liquor awaits us. So, with 
renewed strength we soon set out on the prime 
errand of the day. 

‘Who, in the name of Fortune, are all these 
fellows?’ I exclaim, as we come to a spot where 
about a hundred niggers are congregated. 

‘Those,’ answers our host, seemingly astonished 
at the question—‘those are the beaters.’—I hear 
Belton laughing behind me. 

‘ My very dear Japes, you surely did not expect 
the tiger to come and shake hands jwith us of his 

‘Their appearance,’ reply I, smiling, an trying 
to speak jocularly, ‘is certainly — enough to 
scare anything.’ 

It had been unanimously carried that every- 
thing was to be under the complete guidance of 
the planter. He is to choose which sholah (thicket) 
is first to be opened by the ‘ beaters ;’ in his hands 
is left the choice of each separate position for each 
individual ‘gun ;’ in him our whole confidence is 
placed ; and that we have put our trust in the 
right man we are certain. 

‘ Before placing you,’ he observes, ‘shall I shew 
you the spot where the brute killed the bullock, 
and also the mark of the dragging, which is very 
distinct?’ A general assent ; whereupon he leads 
the way, and we all follow in Indian file. We 
have proceeded thus a the jungle-path for 
about ten minutes, when suddenly our guide halts, 
which necessitates our doing likewise. 
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‘It would be better’—speaking in a very low and 
subdued voice—‘to talk as little as possible, now 
and then only in a whisper, for we are approaching 
the ground.’ 

‘ All right !’ each one answers in an undertone. 
Then comes an admonition chorus of ‘ Hush!’ after 
which we again jog on in the same fashion, but in 
the most profound silence, making as little noise 
as possible in thrusting aside the twigs, and 

ing like cats. Again we are suddenly brought 
to a stand-still, for our guide has stopped at 
the margin of a small patch of grass-land, and 
is, with an uplifted arm, pointing towards some- 
thing to which he wishes to draw our attention. 
Tigers were and are up ost in my thoughts 
—faneifal encounters with tigers did and do run 
through my brain helter-skelter—in fact my 
whole soul is er in tigers, so what more 
natural than that I should think that at last I 
was face to face with one! At the planter’s 
gesture I am at once on the alert, and bringing 
my gun to a more favourable position, am 
prepared for any emergency. My excitement 
thaws rather when he breathes the explanation : 
‘There is the place where he dragged down the 
carcase.’ 

Suppressed laughter is within hearing, and I am 
painfall aware that I have again made a fool of my- 
self. The others having recovered themselves from 
being amused at my expense, and I having lapsed 
into a less warlike position, we then cross the 
patch of grass-land to obtain a nearer view of the 
spot indicated. There, plain enough, a large gap 
in the undergrowth is to be seen, and there, as 

lain, are the marks where some heavy animal has 
n dragged along the ground. 

‘I thought it was perhaps a tiger you were 

inting at,’ say I agg and aloud, totally 

orgetting, in my sudden revulsion of feeling, the 
previous solemn warning we had all received. 

A bomb-shell might have fallen amongst us, to 
judge by the expression of horror that shews 
itself in each countenance at my utter disregard 
of caution. Each forefinger of each right hand is 
held up at me menacingly, and each tongue hisses 
forth the solemn and warning ‘Hush!’ Four 
withering glances are thrown at me, and we then 
proceed onwards as before in the same _ softly 


Patsy is just in front of me. 

And now we reach the spot whence we are to 
be sent off, in different directions, to our ‘ posts.’ 
The planter places one hand on the shoulder of 
No. 1, while he points with the other. We 
gather round anxiously. 

‘There is a large stone over there—do you see 
it?’ he whispers. 

‘Yes, replies No, 1. 

‘That is your post. It is in a first-rate position ; 
for if the tiger moves down the hill by that far 
ledge, he will, without doubt, come near enough to 
enable you to do execution,’ 

‘Good,’ says No, 1, shouldering his rifle, and 
disa} ing into the jungle. 

‘Yonder is yours,’ says our guide, addressing 
the next. ‘If the brute becomes alarmed by the 
beaters overlapping on the right, he is bound to 
turn ; and when he does that, he will make tracks 
for that sholah, thus passing you within easy shot.’ 
And off goes No. 2. 


treading, North American Indian sort of fashion. | 0: 


tatively, and stroking his beard. ‘I shall give you 
the — of honour, if honour is reckoned by 
the best chance of a bag; and in my opinion, 
you have got it, when I place you alongside that 
clump of undergrowth. The beaters will act more 
on the right than on the left, as a pivot, and so 
befriend you; besides, stationed there, you will 
have two sholahs to defend.’ 

Patsy’s eyes beam with expectancy and delight. 

It flashes across my nin. ¥ that, on an occasion 
like the present, it would be much pleasanter 
for me, who know as much about tiger-shooting as 
an elephant of dancing a hornpipe, to accompany 
my brother-officer, who has had much experience 
in the art. The suggestion is put mildly. 

‘I must withhold my consent,’ says our captain ; 
‘that would be very bad management, for you 
would certainly quarrel somehow over the quarry ; 
besides, there is a large sholah in this direction’ 
(pointing to the left), ‘which must be guarded by 

‘Well, -bye, Japes,’ says Patsy soothi : 
‘and, to myself, best ion old 
And off he goes. 

‘By that small tree to the left,” says my now 
a companion, ‘is the best ground for you to 

e up. 

‘ Where do you mean ?’ groan I mechanically. 

‘There,’ indicating ; ‘look along my finger, and 

ou will make it out at once—a small tree, There 
is a mound about five yards beyond it, 

I put my head close to his, and do as requested. 
All right,’ I say in an attempted cheerful manner 
—‘all right ; I see it’ 

‘Upon my word,’ he commences ; then looking 
round mysteriously, as if to make sure no jealous 
ear is listening, he speaks on: ‘After all, I think 
your position is the most likely one to see fun, for 
if the brute knows that far sholah—and I have 
reason to believe that he has actually been in it— 
he will assuredly try to reach it ; and if he does, 
he must turn his nose straight for your tree. 

‘Good gracious !’ I exclaim in rather too loud a 
tone for the vicinity; then, rapidly recovering 
myself, add: ‘Ah! how jolly! first-rate!’ The 
reader can imagine the awful smile that accom- 
panies these words. ‘But,’ I continue, ‘as you are 
experienced in this sort of outing, and as I am 
y a beginner, would it not be better that you 
should take up so good a position ?” 

‘O no, he answers carelessly, ‘I am well 
satisfied with the one I have left for myself, which 
is about a hundred yards to the other side of that 


all | small hillock to the right.’ 


One question has been hovering on my lips 
during the previous half-hour; and it is no other 
motive, but a laudable desire not to be foolhardy, 
or to court any unnecessary risk, that causes me 
to put that question now. 

“Am I to climb into the tree, or am I to stand 
beside it at the bottom ?” 

‘There is no need to climb into it, he says, 
smiling as ~~ his answer. 

‘I asked only to avoid doing wrongly,’ I explain. 
‘Good-bye,’ I add ina tone, as if we were fated 
never to meet again. And off J go. 

As I saunter along, the reflection, that no one 
else was present when my last question was put, 
is very 

No matter of how stout a heart the neoph 
may be, he must, during his first venture—especially 


‘And now for yours, Belton. Let me see,’ medi- 


| 
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if it smacks of excitement, on account of mishap 
being possible—feel far less at his ease than 
when usage gives him the knowledge of how 
much less risk there really is than his flut- 
tered imagination entertained. The recruit who 
faces the enemy for the first time does not take 
events with the same comfortable indifference 
as the medal-adorned veteran. The sailor in his 
first storm is more apprehensive of danger than 
when he has ridden safely through a hundred. 
And in like manner I, on this occasion, do not 
feel that keen appreciation of the sport in hand 
that, no doubt, I should have felt ; in short, I was 
then decidedly not quite so comfortable as I have 
been on similar and subsequent outings. 

I am startled out of a reverie, to things around, 
by hearing a distant and curious mufiled sound. 

hat can it be? It is the beaters, who have 
gained the top of the hill, and are descending 
and beating towards the spot where I stand. 
Only a few more seconds, and it will be decided 
whether it is for me to have the first shot! 
My intense excitement overcomes everything. I 
am completely carried away by it. At this 
moment what care I if twenty tigers were to 
_ from the jungle! Down come the beaters, 
and then I know that, for the present, the tiger 
is free from any hurt or harm at my hands. He 
and I are not to meet—not just yet, at anyrate. 
What a din! Of a certainty all the demons in 
Pandemonium have broken loose. Surely nothing 
human could be the authors of such hideous 
sounds! Every man of them is assisting with 
some sort of noise. Some yell like fiends as they 
beat the bushes with sticks provided for the 
purpose ; others indulge in shrill whistling; while 
others, again, clash their gongs and ‘tom-toms’ 
together in a manner that fails not in doing 
sonorous duty: the whole forming as neat a piece 

discord as one could wish—or rather not wish 
—to hear. In fifteen more minutes the entire 
thicket has been ‘ beaten,’ and not an animal of 
any sort has made its appearance. The tiger is 
not there. The next question is, Where, then, is 
he? For the second time we find ourselves 
grouped around our captain, each one anxious for 

her information. 

‘That is unfortunate, is his remark, referring 
to our non-success, ‘That “beat” was the most 
likely one of all to find him in. The beaters 
did not startle a single deer, so it is evident 
he has been roaming there already. However, I 
| still hope for better luck. If you will follow 
me, I will lead you to the next most likely spot. 

Again we move forward with that same soft, 
noiseless tread as before. This wariness, this 
attempted avoidance of being heard, lends an 
air of importance and solemnity to our doings. 
It looks like business, Presently our leader comes 
i to a stand-still. 

‘This is, perhaps, about the best place from 
which to point out your respective posts.’ He 
speaks in a very low, subdued voice. 

We are standing on the side of a small hill. 
In front is another, while about fifty yards below 
us is an open nullah—the dried-up bed of a 
mountain-stream. The space for half a hundred 
yards or so up each hill-side is free from jungle, 
and covered only by some short grass, and again 


My post is on the side of the hill opposite. To 


my front is the open unwooded nullah ; to my 
right lies a densely wooded ravine : thus facing me 
from left to right there is a considerable space, 
open and free for a whistling well-aimed bullet to 
find its billet. ‘Allow your quarry to have his 
side towards you before firing,’ was the planter’s 
last caution to me, ‘and you will be safe from his 
charging you; a tiger always charges in the direc. 
tion he is looking.’ 

Iam excited, very excited ; and the reason for 
my excitement being so intense, I cannot to this 
eeling something was going to happen. I grasp 
my rifle firmly. The now; 
their sounds are more distinct. Yes ; and now they 
have reached the v4 of the hill on the other side 
of the nullah; and now they are coming down 
towards the hollow and towards me. Right, left, 
in every possible spot, I look for some sign, some 
warning of as growl, a stir in the bush, 
anything. The hoped-for and long-expected sight 
at length greets my eyes, for there, one hundred 
yards to my left, out from the jungle breaks—a 
tiger ! 

Out he saunters, twisting his tail and growling 
angrily. At the first sight of him up goes the gun 
to my shoulder, finger on the trigger ; but just in 
time the warning voice comes back : ‘ Allow your 
quarry to have his side towards you before firing,’ 

he gun drops from my shoulder, and I watch him. 
He reaches the bed of the stream, and there he 
hesitates, as if in doubt whether to seek the cover 
of the ravine or move straight on, The second’s 

use is over; then, breaking into a smart trot, he 
eeps along the water-course, and makes for the 
ravine to my right. If he keeps on as he is now 
going, he must pass me, broadside on, within fifty 
ards, On he comes, now and again turning his 
heed,;to see that none of his tormentors are near. 
He has not seen me yet, as I am keeping well 
behind the tree. He is now straight to my front, 
and not fifty yards a I fire? And — 
he passes me, I raise the gun, lean it against the 
tree, take a steady aim, and fire. 

My shot is a telling one. The brute rolls over 
and over, and then lies on the grass without a 
move. The beaters shortly put in an appearance, 
and it is with great caution that we all move to 
where the tiger lies stretched. There is no need 
for caution—there is no need for my second 
barrel—for our enemy is perfectly dead. The 
same look of pride that shone in Napoleon’s eyes 
when gazing on the victorious fields of Jena, 
Austerlitz, &c. now shines in mine, as I gaze on 
my handiwork. The rifle—the weapon that did 
the deed—I now handle with as much affection as 
the owner strokes the neck of his pet—his Derby 
winner. I, the duffer of the whole party, had won 
the prize ! 

I receive their congratulations with ‘ the pride of 
modest worth.’ 

‘Bravo! old man,’ shouts Patsy, as he comes 
up ; ‘if you only continue as you have commenced, 
we may make something of you yet.—What a 
grand fellow !’ 

‘Plenty fine bagh [tiger], sar, chimes in one of 
the niggers, grinning with satisfaction from ear to 
ear, and looking at me with unconcealed admira- 
tion. That look of admiration, though coming 
from a nigger, makes me feel exultant. a 

Thus happened that event, that provoked in me 


each one is shewn his particular standing-ground. 
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th ears have it is with pride, plea- 
exultation that I recall that 
be-forgotten day which chronicles the death of my 
First Tiger. 


‘UNLUCKY’ DAYS. 


In a country town during our early days—which 

may be set down at sixty years since—there was 
an old gentleman who had a firm belief in lucky 
and unlucky days. He would only go on a journey 
on a Monday, and would on no account put ona 
new coat on a Saturday, as to do so would be 
very unlucky. He had likewise some whimsical 
superstitions about dressing himself. If he hap- 
pened to draw on the stocking of his left leg 
before the right, disaster, as he thought, would 
be sure to follow. This aged personage was but 
a type of many others in these not greatly distant 
times. His notions were only a perpetuation of 
superstitions that prevailed in long-past ages, and 
of which we have a record in various historical 
annals, 

One of the Saxon Chronicles mentions no 
fewer than twenty-four unlucky days in a year. 
Another specifies six days (January 3d, April 
30th, July Ist, August 1st, October 2d, December 
16th) as being bad, not only for killing man 
or beast, or for eating goose, but also for a 
child to be born ; while another names particular 
days in the months of April and May on which 
we ought to be bled, if we wish to avert fever, 
gout, and blindness, The Red Book of the 
Exchequer contains part of a calendar, supposed to 
have been written about the times of John or 
Henry IIIL., in which the favourable and unfavour- 
able attributes of the several months, or rather 
days of certain months, are set down in a series of 
rhymed lines, There is another manuscript calendar 
in existence, of somewhat later date, in which 
thirty-two days in the year are specified, likely to 
be of ill-omen to those who marry, or fall ill, or 
commence any important undertaking, or set out 
on a journey. An old astrologer asserts, with 
that complacent positiveness which is so char- 
acteristic of these prophetic authorities, that the 
angel Gabriel revealed to Joseph that there are 
twenty-eight days in the year decidedly good for 
bleeding, purging, curing wounds, trading, sowing, 
building, travelling, and fighting battles ; children 
born on any one of these days will never be poor ; 
and children put to school on these days will 
become apt scholars. 

These amusing freaks of credulity were not 
confined to medieval times; we trace plentiful 
examples of them in the days subsequent to the 
invention of printing. One enumeration in Eng- 
lish of the time of Henry VIII. includes about as 
many unlucky days as some of the others, but is 
by no means similar to them in the actual days 
selected. Again, on the fly-leaf of an old Spanish 
Breviary, supposed to have belonged to one of the 
Redemptorist Fathers in the sixteenth century, 
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there is a Latin enumeration of twenty-four un- 
lucky days in the year, distributed impartially in 
pairs, two to each month. We will not weary the 
reader with the Latin ; but it may suffice to say 
that the 10th comes out very badly, being an 
unlucky day in no less than six different months ; 
the next in unfavourable odour is the 3d; after 
this, the lst and the 7th. The second half in each 
and all of the months is peculiarly favoured, having 
only one unlucky day among the whole—Jul 
30th. Why this day is so unfavourably comntel 
we are left to guess. An old English list of twenty- 
eight days in a year recommends them as being 
suitable days on which to apprentice boys to 
trades, and article youths to merchants, on the 
ground that the youngsters would by this aus- 
picious beginning grow up to be skilful workmen 
and wealthy traders. hree of the months are 
credited with three each of these fortunate days, 
but poor August has only one. 

Again, an old Book of Precedents, dated 1616, 
contains a calendar marked with no less than fifty- 
three days of an unlucky character: ‘such days,’ 
the record tells us, ‘as the tians note to be 
dangerous to begin or take anything in hand, or to 
take a journey, or any such-like thing.” Query, 
did the Book of Precedents, or its author, know 
whether the Egyptians ever adopted the Romish 
or Euro endar? Possibly, Gipsies are 
meant, Just about one-seventh part of a man’s 
life would be lost, so far as any useful pursuits are 
concerned, by the adoption of such a cautionary 
standard! There is a small manuscript in the 

t Paris Library, in which are enumerated, in 
very old French, thirty days likely to be unpro- 
pitious for certain avocations or undertakings, 
which are duly pointed out. 

One curious example exists of the days in cer- 
tain months being associated in theory with some 
peculiar fitness for certain proceedings, The thirty- 
one verses of the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs were accepted as symbolical with the 
thirty-one days of the (longest) month. Several 
verses, relating to distances and the like, were to 
be studied by those who travel on the correspond- 
ing days of the month ; another group were sup- 
posed to be important to the workers in linen ; 
while others contain allusions likely to affect the 
workers in wool. It is obvious that this kind 
of manipulation is very elastic in character, and 
could be made to fit in with almost any theory. 

Particular anniversaries, one day in each year, 
are accounted lucky or unlucky (as the case may 
be), on account of certain events which occurred 
thereon in past times. One day in the black list 
is Innocents’ Day, December 28th; the day on 
which the children in Bethlehem were massacred 
by order of King Herod. A disastrous day has 
this ever since been regarded for the beginning of 
any work or important enterprise. The French 
king Louis XI. was very sensitive on this point, 
disliking to consider any public question on such 
a day of ill omen. It was an unlucky day for 
marrying. The coronation of Edward IV. of Eng- 
land was postponed for one day, in order to avoid 
this anniversary. The women in some parts of 
Cornwall endeavour to dispense with scrubbing 
and scouring on this day. On the other hand, a 

roneness is manifested to select a particular day 
for commencing any important undertaking, simply 
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because it is the anniversary of some great event. 
During the Crimean war, for instance, there were 
many soldiers who thought it would be lucky to 
make one of the grand assaults on Sebastopol on 
the 18th of June, that being the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo—forgetting that this day would 
be one greatly in disfavour with our French allies. 

Predicting the weather of one day from that of 
another is a favourite item in proverbial philos- 
ophy—such as the inference of a wet Sunday from 
a wet Friday ; and the dictum that ‘if the sun 
shine on Easter Day he will shine on Whitsunday,’ 
There is another denoting the fact that when, on a 


particular day, 


The sun hath shined, 
The greater part of winter comes behind. 


As may reasonably be expected, the several 
days of the week have been eagerly scanned to see 
which of them might reasonably be associated with 
lucky or unlucky prognostics. The seven days of 
the week (or rather, six of them) have their 
respective good and bad qualities set forth in a 
Northamptonshire rhymed saying, just as dogmatic 
in its tone of assertion as such effusions usually 
are : 


Monday health, 
Tuesday wealth, 
Wednesday for good fortin’, 
Thursday losses, 
Friday crosses, 
Saturday signifies northin.’ 
The contempt here expressed for Saturday is 
somewhat amusing. The county of Devon gives 
a different aspect to the matter, by connecting the 
days of the week with the good or ill luck likely 
to befall children born on those days : 
Monday’s bairn is fair 0’ face; 
Tuesday’s bairn is full o’ grace ; 
Wednesday’s bairn ’s the child o’ woe ; 
Thursday’s bairn has far to go; 
Friday’s bairn is loving and giving ; 
Saturday’s bairn works hard for a living ; 
But the bairn that’s born on Sunday 
Is brisk and bonny, wise and gay. 


What was the impressive incident that rendered 
Sunday an auspicious day to Christians, every one 
knows. As to Monday, the rhymed proverbs and 
sayings are generally favourable ; but there was a 
medieval belief that three particular Mondays in 
the year are likely to be disastrous to the human 
family. Cain was born, and Abel slain (so runs 
the legend) on the first Monday in April ; Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed on the first Monday 
in August ; Judas Iscariot was born, and Jesus 
Christ was betrayed on the last Monday in Decem- 
ber. A notion prevailed two centuries or so ago 
that Tuesday was a bad day for the House of Tudor 
—Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Elizabeth 
all having died on this particular day of the week. 
We must _— to historians to give us the exact 
dates, and then to almanac-computers to count 
backwards, and see whether the three dates really 
fell on Tuesdays. 

Of all the days in the week, Friday is that 
which has been most uniformly associated with 

icular classes of events, for the most part 
isastrous or unfavourable. Unlucky Friday has 
existed in men’s minds for centuries, and still 
manifests considerable vitality. An ancient monk- 


ish legend tells us that Adam and Eve ate the 
forbidden fruit on Friday, and that they both died 
on Friday. 

The superstitions of mariners concerning Friday 
are very strong. The believers in the ominous 
theory relate a story of a ship having been laid 
down on a Friday, on purpose to belie the popular 
belief ; it was nied on a Friday, pod under 
the command of Captain Friday, sailed on a Friday 
—and was never again heard of! The redoubt- 
able Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald, 
on one occasion sailed in the Wellesley from 
Plymouth on a Friday; he was recalled into 
harbour by signal from the port-admiral before he 
had run far. The official reason for the recall was 
that he might take out a mail; but the sailors 
clung to the theory that the port-admiral was a 
believer in unlucky Fridays. The same theory or 
adage was strongly associated in the mind of one 
naval officer with the ship to which he belonged ; 
he received his on a Friday, joined 
the ship on a Friday, sailed on a Friday, and was 
wrecked on a Friday. The believers in unlucky 
Fridays dwell emphatically on a gigantic instance 
in their favour. The magnificent mail-steamer 
Amazon left Southampton on a particular Friday 
in 1852; the emigrant ship Birkenhead left Ports- 
mouth on the same day: the one was lost by 
burning, involving the loss of a hundred and sixty 
lives ; the other was wrecked in a storm, when no 
less than four hundred and thirty persons per- 
ished. ‘So you see we are right,’ said the Friday 
theorists. 

It is scarcely necessary to urge that none of 
these ominous conundrums will rs scrutiny. We 
hear only of them when the prediction comes 
true, not of the overwhelmingly greater number 
which fail. Would the foretellers of unlucky 
Fridays apply to Lloyd’s List, classify the ships in 
seven groups, and place in each group all those 
which sailed from our ports on a particular day of 
the week, they would probably find that there is 
just about the same ratio of recorded disasters to 
ships which sailed on Friday as to those which 
commenced their voyages on Thursday, Saturday 
or any other day of the week. A resolute an 
faithful record of facts, whether telling for or 
against a particular theory, is the only effectual 
test of it in social life as in physical science ; but 
this kind of impartial sesasling is not much in 
favour among foretellers. 

The absurdity of prognosticating the weather 
from the state of the atmosphere on certain days 
is illustrated in the ee concernin Bt 
Swithin’s day, July 15. The common belief about 
this momentous day is, that if it rains or is fair 
on that day, there will be a continuous track of 
wet or dry weather for forty days ensuing. There 
are two serious objections to the truth of this 
belief. The weather is not uniform on any 
particular day all over the globe, nor even in one 
country. A dull, wet day in London may be, and 
often is, a clear and dry day at Brighton ; and so 
on. But there is a greatly more serious objection. 
The superstition about the day originated hundreds 
of years eee ee régime of Old Style. 
The introduction of New Style (in England in 
1752) caused a shift of eleven days—since 1800, 
twelve days, Our present 15th of July, therefore, 
is equivalent to the 27th by Old Style. Hence, 
what truth can there be in the belief about St 
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Swithin’s? The change of Style has proved a sad 
discomfiture to all ideas connected with particular 
days and seasons ; and people with any sense of 
discretion should try to keep these facts in mind. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XIII.—JENNY’S SUSPICIONS. 


AurnouaH the affliction from which Miss Jenny 
Dalton suffered was not one which the visits of 
general practitioners (or even of physicians) could 
appreciably benefit, the family doctor was accus- 
tomed to call upon her daily in Cardigan Place ; 
and even in the country, it had been some source 
of comfort to her mother that good Dr Curzon 
should ‘look in’ and see how matters were going 
on with the invalid, at least once or twice a week. 
He was as kind as he was clever, and his kindness, 
at all events, seemed to do her good. Jenn 
‘believed in him’ implicitly, though her fait: 
was by no means lightly won. He never indulged 
in the commonplaces of his craft, or prophesied 
smooth things to her, She might et a little 
better, he told her; but he never held out any 
expectation of her getting well, which indeed, if it 
would have been a miracle. To a 
looker-on, her condition seemed not only hopeless, 
but necessarily unhappy. To move with pain, and 
often to be unable to move, without assistance, at 
all; to pass bright summer days stretched upon a 
sofa, and to lie awake, sometimes in pain, through 
weary nights ; to see girls of her own age busy 
with their mallets in the croquet-ground, or taking 
the wholesome kisses of the air on horseback, while 
she had to content herself with books or lacework: 
seemed a hard lot. The future, too, appeared to 
be more full of vain regrets and sad comparisons 
than the present ; it was certain that she would 
never feel a lover’s kiss or know a husband’s love. 
The dreams and hopes of girlhood were not for her, 
and yet Jenny was far from being unhappy. 

Her intellectual tastes were catholic, and she 
was an omnivorous reader ; in her huge mahogan 
desk—she had others, of rosewood and mother-of- 
pearl, but this one, a gift of her old nurse, Hay- 
wood, years and years ago, was her special favourite 
—she kept a store of treasures hidden from every 
eye, the laying up of which was more delightful to 
her than the growth of a miser’s store—precious 
manuscripts in a fast-flowing hand— tragedy, 
comedy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, scene individ- 
able, and poem unlimited’—all the various coin 
that comes from the mint of the teeming brain of 

outh. If she could not mix with the world around 

er, she had a world of her own, peopled by crea- 
tures of her own invention, into which no mortal 
could intrude, without her leave. 

When others thought her wholly wrapped up in 
weaving that fairy filigree of lacework which was 
80 greatly nna | and extravagantly estimated by 
amateurs, it was often only her fingers that were 
thus enploged her brain was busy with that other 
work, of which no one knew the secret, though 
perhaps one—so keen is a mother’s love—had 


gu at it. 

ncealment is not always like the worm i’ the 
bud; in the case of the literary aspirant, it is a 
wholesome sign, and has a wholesome effect : the 
scribbler and the witling pine for fame, and the 
immediate fruition of their gifts, and shrink only 


from the critic ; but modest worth, ere its blossom 
blows, shrinks from the very eye of day. 

If Dr Curzon had known how his patient em- 
ployed herself—not only in times suitable for 
study, but not seldom in the weary watches of 
the night, he would perhaps have forbidden such 
employment ; but as it was, being totally ignorant 
of the well-spring of her content and patience, 
ay was simply a physiological marvel to him, 
the cheerfulest caged and suffering bird he knew. 

‘Doctor,’ said Jenny one morning, when he had 
concluded his professional inquiries—such as the 
were—and had touched in his funny way upon all 
his several topics—lacework, literature, Tony, and 
the condition of some of his own poor folks whom 
Jenny had privately under her wing, so far as it 
could shield them—‘ Doctor, can you keep a 
secret 

‘My dear,’ returned he, ‘I was born for that 
very purpose ; Mumm’s champagne is not so still’ 

‘But, dear doctor, I am in earnest, It is a 
serious matter, and one which, perhaps, since he 
himself has not spoken to you about it, I ought not 
to mention; but it is my belief that papa is 

? 


ill. 

‘Your papa ill? Well, he ought to no 
doubt, onlin the rich men’s feasts at which he 
has sat so constantly for the last twenty years; but 
I have very little hopes of it.’ 

‘Hopes of it !” 

‘I speak as a professional man, my dear. Asa 
friend, of course I should be sorry to see any signs 
of a break-up in his system; but he seems to me 
to be made of iron.’ 

‘On the contrary, I am convinced that he is 
very unwell. He has no aay his spirits 
are forced; his manner is wholly changed. I 
don’t think he hears what is said to him once out 
of three times,’ 

Liver, 

‘Perhaps ; but, at all events, it should be looked 
to. He will never tell you a word about it of 
himself. He only believes in doctors for other 

le, you know.’ 

‘That is something, however; I have met 
wretches who have not even that faith by B poy 
Well, am I to ask your papa to be a good boy, 
and put out his tongue? Nothing can be done, 
you know, without that.’ 

‘You can find out what is the matter, without 
appearing to be inquisitive, doctor, as I know very 
w 


‘But do to say your mother 
is ignorant of this indisposition—that is, supposing 
that there is really anything the matter ?” 

‘No, indeed ; she is quite aware of it, but has 
been forbidden to speak. I know her so well, 
and also how papa dislikes any fuss made about 
himself. It is making her very wretched, I can 
see. We go to town next week, and then he will 
fall into the hands of Dr Jones—if he is persuaded 
to consult any one—and I don’t believe in Dr 
Jones,’ 

‘Quite right: vote for Curzon and country 
air, my dear. . 

‘Well, at all events, papa has confidence in you, 
and will listen to what you say: you have tact, 
as I have said, and our medical friend in town 
has none. It will be very bad for mamma, 
in a few months’ time, if papa was to have a bad 
illness.’ 


th 
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*So it would, no doubt. She is not one to bear 
much worry at any time. I mean, she would bear 
. God =e her !—like a hero, only it would kill 

er. 

‘O doctor, don’t say that !’ cried Jenny quickly. 

‘Nay, my dear; don’t be frightened. Even if 
your father had a fit of the gout, your mother 
would get over it, and he is not likely to have 
worse gout. I was, of course, only speaking 
of some serious trouble, such as, let us ho 
is not likely to befall either her or hers. e 
takes things to heart too much, and at the same 
time, is inclined to keep all her miseries to herself. 
That is my view of her.’ 

*I cannot say what is my view, doctor, it keeps 
mane so. It seems to me, to-day, that I cannot 
love her more—that she is all perfection ; but 
to-morrow, I shall have found out some fresh 
excellence in her, I know, which will lay upon 
her children a new debt of gratitude and affection. 
I have had no experience of angels, but I shall 
be quite content if I find heaven peopled by such 
folks as my mamma.’ 

The doctor smiled, and laid his hand upon 
Jenny’s luxuriant tresses, in tender approval. 

‘And you tremble lest this mother, to whom 
you are so justly devoted, should be soon going 
to enny ?’ said he gravely. ‘Am I not 
right 

*Yes, doctor,’ answered she in a half-choked 
whisper. ‘Such is my selfish fear. I dread her 
exchanging this world for eternal happiness in 
the next, where, perhaps, I shall not be. O 
doctor, tell me truly, do you think she is going 
to leave us ?’ 

*No, Jenny,’ was the quick reply. ‘I see no 
reason for any such apprehension. She is delicate, 
of course—almost as fragile as yourself ; and she 
has a trial before her which I wish she could be 
spared ; but so long as she has no anxieties—and 
she has none now, for you are certainly gettin 

d can keep her heart up, she will 
do well enough.’ 

‘Then, that is only another reason why papa 
should take care of himself, or rather be taken 
eare of. Iam,I repeat, quite confident that he 

uires care. That he should fail in spirits is a 
portent that it is impossible to disregard, if there 
were no worse symptoms.’ 

*But that may be from other causes than 
physical indisposition. He has his troubles, of 
course—for his mirth and _ brightness—like 
other people ; perhaps they are just now a little 
thicker than usual. There was that disappoint- 
ment down at er wy for example.’ 

*I thought of that, of course, doctor; but I 
have made certain it is not Bampton. I have 
heard him say myself, in a manner that I am sure 
was genuine, that he does not regret his defeat, 
except, of course, for what it cost him; and the 
— as I know, he made up his mind to 


‘Well, well, my dear, I will do my best to 
physic your papa, if he really needs it, in spite 
of himself ; you shall work it up in his food for 
him, ‘like the poisoners.’ 

But in spite of his light way of treating the 
affair—which was indeed natural with him—the 
doctor knew Jenny far too well to doubt that 
there was something really wrong with her father, 
though he was not so ready as the majority of his 


calling would have been to set it down, as he had 
pretended to do, to ‘liver.’ 

The fact was, that Dr Curzon—than whom a 
discreeter or more prudent man was not supposed, 
in that part of the country, to exist—had himself 
once lost five hundred pounds—his entire savings 
for many a long year—in ‘a perfectly safe invest- 
ment ;’ and knowing the strength of that sort of 
temptation, if he had heard that the Archbisho 
of Canterbury had been obliged to let Lambet 
Palace for the season to some opulent Hebrew, on 
account of speculation in ‘Turks, he would not 
have been astonished. In the case of an idle and 
extravagant man like John Dalton, it seemed to 
him the most natural thing in the world that he 
should have ‘burnt his fingers’ with some attrac- 
tive speculation or another, and that the loss had 
affected his appetite.’ Perhaps the good doctor 
was not wholly free from that sense of pleasure 
said to be excited by the misfortunes of our 
friends ; but if it was so, this, in his case, solely 
arose from the complacent satisfaction he derived 
from so sharp a fellow as Dalton having fallen 
into the same pit as himself. He had no idea, of 
course, of the Jepth he had fallen, nor how much 
he had hurt himself, or there would have been 
no room in his kind heart for anything but the 
sincerest sympathy. If this was the nature of his 
friend’s ailment, he could indeed do nothing in the 
way of help ; so that, upon the whole, he would 
have compounded for him to have been menaced 
with a good sharp attack of gout or rheumatism, 
against which his professional aid might be of use. 
It was hardly more likely—as he was well aware 
—that Dalton should consult him in the one case 
than in the other ; but as he happened to have an 
opportunity of being alone with him on that same 
afternoon, he thought he would ‘just have a shot 
at the ducks’—a playful expression he was accus- 
tomed to apply to all experiments of an empirical 
nature, 

‘My dear Dalton, said he, ‘now we have done 
talking of your daughter, I should like to say one 
word about yourself. She has told me—quite in 
confidence—indeed she has told no one else, not 
even her mother, that you have been getting out 
of sorts lately.’ 

‘What on earth makes her think that?’ replied 
Dalton, laughing. ‘I am as hard as nails, and as 

‘Then I am so e,’ said the doctor dryly. 

‘You need an he “that, Curzon. Of course I 
shall not tell Jenny that you mentioned it.’ 

‘I was not thinking of Jenny. I said I am sorry, 
because, of course, I have no right to pry into your 
private affairs; and since you tell me you are not 
ill, it is clear that you have some serious trouble. 
Iam quite sure Jenny has made no mistake as to 
something being the matter.’ 

‘Well, then, I have a trouble,’ said Dalton 
quickly ; ‘and I have no objection to reveal its 
nature to you—provided that it goes no farther. 
If it was to be known, I should lose, for one thing, 
my self-respect.’ 

‘I hope that is an exaggeration,’ answered the 
other gravely. ‘It is not uncommon with men to 
accuse themselves of having acted improperly, 
when they have, in fact, only made an error in 
judgment, that has cost them dear. Nevertheless, 
if you feel it a humiliation to speak of the matter, 
do not do so.’ 
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Dalton smiled. ‘I am grateful to you for your 
delicate consideration, my dear doctor; and am 
quite ashamed to have evoked it, by what, I fear, 
you will consider to be false pretences. My ail- 
inent is very slight, though I allow I have one. 
The fact is, I have been worried day and night 
for the last week by toothache. I am a shocking 


just what I don’t want people to know ; and that 
is the long and short of the whole matter.’ 

‘Let me look at the tooth.’ 

‘Not I) said Dalton, stepping back with a light 
laugh. ‘Your fingers shall not come near it. I 
don’t doubt that you have some terrible instru- 
ment up your sleeve at this very moment. At all 
events, I won’t trust you. I daresay a less excit- 
able man would think nothing of it ; and I could 

in and bear it myself—indeed, I thought I had 
hes so pretty i only, it seems Jenny’s eyes 
were too sharp for me—if I could only sleep 
nights,’ 

*It’s so bad as that, is it ?’ 

‘It is. Ihave absolutely no rest. My appetite 
too, I daresay, seems to have fallen off, but that is 
because I am afraid to eat. There is no pleasure 
in life, while this thumping and jumping are going 
on in one’s jaw.’ 

‘You have the character of being a very clever 
fellow, Dalton ’—— 

‘Oh, never mind that,’ interrupted the other ; 
*I may be twice as clever as Dizzy himself, but 
you may be sure of one thing—that I won’t have it 
out. I have had a tooth out before; a double one, 
just like this. The first pull was only torture ; the 
second, I thought was the end of the world; 
the third, the man broke my jaw. Of course there 
is such a thing as chloroform, but I have reasons 
for objecting to chloroform, 

‘I was about to say, Dalton,’ observed the doctor 
coolly, ‘that although you were such a clever 
fellow, you have, in this instance, fallen into a 
mistake, from which your intelligence should have 
preserved you—the mistake of undervaluing the 
wits of others. I am country born and country 
bred, and, I have no doubt, very inferior to your 
London men of the world, but I am not quite such 
a fool as you seem to have taken me for. It would 
have been wiser in you—and I venture to add, 
more friendly—to have told me the truth about 
yourself, or to have told me nothing.’ 

‘But, upon my word and honour, I have the 
toothache. 

‘I don’t doubt it; I did not pay you so bada 
compliment as to suppose you capable of a down- 
tight falsehood. But when you said I will tell 
you what is my trouble, I expected to hear it, and 
not merely what is doubtless an aggravation of it ; 
but still ’—— 

‘My dear Curzon, I scarcely know what I say,’ 
interrupted the other gloomily; ‘for Heaven’s 
sake, bear with me, for I am sick at heart.’ 

‘You? Of all men, I should have said you were 
the least likely to be that. You have a wife, of 
whom any man may well be proud ; your children 
are just the brightest and the dearest’—— 

‘Don’t speak of them, Curzon; it is upon their 
account—God help them !—that Iam so unmanned.’ 
He pushed the still plenteous hair back from his 
broad forehead with both his hands, and paced the 
room with rapid strides. ‘It is curious that you 
should have spoken to me this afternoon upon the 


very subject that I have been wishing to speak to 
you for many a day. I want your advice, doctor, 
a best advice, upon a matter of which, as I 

lieve, no one has as yet any suspicion. e are 
liable to interruption here ; and if I consulted you 
up-stairs, it would excite remark.’ 


‘You wish to speak with me, then, profession- 


eoward not to have it out, of course, and that is | ally? 


‘Of course. How else should there be any 
secret about it? When am I most likely to 
find you at home ?’ 

‘I will make a point of being so at any time 
you please,’ 

‘ Let us say at noon to-morrow, then ; I will take 
the boat over, and drop down on you over the 
crags. I can go that way without any one suspect- 
ing it, and be back at luncheon without being 
missed, Perhaps you will think of something in 
the meantime for my toothache—a drop or two of 
laudanum at bedtime, for example, will give me a 
night’s rest.’ 

‘I'll send my boy over with some this evening.’ 

‘No, no; don’t trouble to do that. I don’t want 
my wife to know that I have said a word about 
my health, and the arrival of any bottle from 
your vineyard would be very suspicious. I would 
rather bring it back myself to-morrow.’ And so 
the matter was arrange 


CHAPTER XIV.—ON THE BRINK. 


An American philosopher has likened the position 
of a man ‘waiting for something to turn up’ to 
one who goes into a field, and sits with a pail 
between his legs, expecting that presently a cow 
will back up to him to be milked; and though 
John Dalton was unaware of the metaphor, his sen- 
sations were identical with that of the man with 
the pail. Indeed, they were still less sanguine, for, 
to his eyes, there was no cow in the field at all. 
He had hitherto—save with respect to the state of 
health of his wife and Jenny, about which he was 
always more or less ee a stranger 
to anxiety. He had had no grounds for it in 
any direction. His position and income had been 
assured. He had not been an extravagant man, 
but had always lived up to his means, without 
saving a penny; he had never dreamt of saving. 
He had not laid up anything against a rainy day, 
because his atmosphere—like that of some tropical 
regions—seemed incapable of rain. And now a 
deluge had fallen, the unexpectedness of the 
catastrophe had overwhelmed him, quite as much 
as its magnitude. Moreover, bad as things were, it 
was certain that they would become worse ; it was 
only a question of time as to its being all over with 
him and his. His condition was precisely that of 
one who stands upon arock at present a little above 
the waves, but which the advancing tide is as sure 
to cover with eight feet of water, as is the sun to 
set or the moon to rise. Some men—perhaps most 
men—would stick to that temporary — wet 
and shivering, to the very last, while limb after 
limb was being submerged ; but others, though 
they could not swim a stroke, would ‘take arms 
against that sea of troubles, and by opposing, end 
them ;’ would plunge in, and anticipate their 
doom. 
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nse which could only have one end—that 
of hopeless ruin; and meanwhile, the ruin was 
always before his eyes. Already he saw his 
wretched store dwindling day by day till nothing 
was left ; his delicate wife, his ailing child, suffer- 
ing all the inconveniences of poverty, the hardships 
of want, and then the pangs of destitution. Asa 
matter of fact, the last was out of the question, for 
two reasons: they would never live through the 
first two stages ; nor would their friends, even the 
least genuine of them, have permitted the third. 
But  sagecad alternative was the humiliation of 
dependence, the bitterness of beggary. And this 
was supposing that the three thousand pounds on 
which S had calculated would remain intact ; that 
there would be no further liabilities for the Lara 
mine than the shares in full. He fed upon these 
miserable thoughts both night and day, and upon 
the top of it all was the necessity of appearing calm 
and free from care—nay, of even keeping up his 
character for high spirits. A duller man would 
have taken matters more quietly ; a wiser man would 
have called in some philosophy to his aid, and would 
certainly not have abandoned hope ; but with this 
man—with his light ways and undisciplined mind— 
it was as though a butterfly had been caught in the 
frozen palms of Winter. It was not to be wondered 
at, under the circumstances, that life was growing 
intolerable to John Dalton. There had been rain 
for a day or two which had swollen the Nathay to 
unusual dimensions, and Uncle George proposed at 
breakfast one morning that they should take the 
steam-yacht up to the mere ; a suggestion that met 
with great applause from the young people. It was 
the first time that the voyage had been practicable 
since the Daltons had come to Riverside, so that to 
Kate and Jenny, and Tony, it had all the charm of 
novelty. Indeed, the Campdens themselves had as 
little pleasure out of their steam-yacht—save what 
they might derive from the mere possession of so 
fine a toy—as it is possible to imagine ; and even 
on the present occasion the water in the river was 
said to be falling so rapidly that it was ne 
they should start at once, while there was yet 
ea of it to float the vessel, If they waited till 
the afternoon, they might reach the mere, but would 
scarcely get back again, was the verdict of the 
Admiral of the Fleet, as the chief man in charge of 
the boats had been called by Jenny ; so that there 
was no choice about the matter. 

‘O papa, can you really not come with us?’ 
exclaimed Kitty piteously. 

He had ml taken care to explain that he 
would be engaged that morning, in order to be free 
to keep his appointment with Dr Curzon ; and the 
proposed expedition was welcome to him, since it 
would secure his departure from observation. 

‘No, my darling ; indeed, I cannot,’ said he. 

‘But your company is half the battle, observed 
Mrs Campden graciously, 

‘Nay ; you will have no battle at all without 
me,’ replied he, in laughing allusion to his frequent 
combats with his hostess. 

. I mean, sir, that we shall never get on without 

ou. 
Us san my dear madam, you never get on with 

It is impossible to describe in words the air 
and manner which made Dalton’s speeches void of 
offence ; but even his enemies allowed that he had 
an ‘agreeable insolence,’ which it was very diffi- 


cult to resent without being put entirely in the 
wrong. If he had made up his mind not to doa 
thing, it was known for certain by those who knew 
him—though he never gave a flat refusal—that he 
would not do it ; and his hostess made no further 
effort to persuade him to join the water-party. 

He retired to the library after breakfast, in 
accordance with his pretence of writing letters of 
business ; but he had, in fact, no business now, 
while of writing letters he had had of late more 
than enough. He was indeed only waiting until 
the others should be off and the coast clear for him 
to start upon his visit to the doctor. Now he 
would pace the room with impatient strides, and 
now—when a footstep came near the door—would 
seat himself quickly at his desk with the paper and 
pen before him ; and now he would start up again 
and resume his walk ; and now would aimlessly 
take down from the well-lined walls a book, and 
read a few lines, then put the volume back me- 
chanically, like one inadream. He felt that he 
was losing his volition ; that except for that certain 
line of conduct which he had marked out for him- 
self, and which, since yesterday, was ever present 
to his mind, he had no adaptability, nor force, nor 
will. Everything else was outside of him, as it 
were, and possessed no interest for him. It had 
been with the utmost difficulty, when, at breakfast- 
time, his host had asked his opinion concerning 
some cabinet question treated of in the newspaper, 
that he could gather his wits together to express 
his views. The difference between Whig and Tory 
had become even less to him than that between 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. He was above all 
things, in his political feelings, an Englishman, 
and yet he felt that if news had come that morning 
that his country was at war, it would not have 
—_ his pulses by a single beat. Only one 
thing gained his attention fora moment: a volume 
of the Annual Register had been one of those 
which he took up, and in it his eye chanced to 
aoe — a strange tragedy that had, years ago, 

en place in France; it was the story of a hump- 
backed boy—a mere child—who had lost his parents, 
and been left dependent upon an uncle for subsist- 
ence, This man had worked him like a slave, yet 
was always beating and ill-treating him; and when 
the poor child was away from his wretched home, 
the boys in the street would jeer at him, because 
of his defect in shape. At last, wearied out by toil 
and ill-u a the universal contempt, the 
humpback had ended his misery by hanging him- 
self ina wood near Paris. At the bottom of the 
tree was found a scrap of ee with these words 
upon it, ‘I have had enough of it, signed with 
the little fellow’s name. 

The whole story was contained in a . paragrs h, 
but it was the tragedy of a human life. Under other 
circumstances, Dalton would have given a sigh of 
sympathy for the victim, uttered a curse against 
his persecutor, and have forgotten the wretched 
tale as soon as possible, But now it clung to him 
like a very shirt of Nessus, and filled him with 
poisonous thoughts. Here was a child, sent into 
the world deformed, to be tortured in body and 
mind until he was driven to put an end to himself. 
Where was justice? Where was mercy? Where was 
Feovihense! Some persons in Dalton’s case would 
shave comforted themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that however unpleasantly their lines in life 
had fallen, they were, at all events, far preferable 
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to those of the poor hunchback ; they would have 
extracted consolation from the fact, that they had 
deserved worse things than this unhappy child, yet 
had experienced better, and would perhaps even 
have felt gratitude on that account. But Dal- 
ton took up the cudgels against Fate itself, upon 
the child’s account, almost unaware that he 
was moved to do so by his own consciousness of 
wrongs; indeed, to do him justice, he had not 
himself, but only his belongings, in view. He 
was ready to own that he deserved considerable 

unishment—not perhaps quite so severe as had 

fallen him, but punishment within reasonable 
limits—but as respected his wife and children, he 
was very bitter and rebellious. ‘They have done 
no hurt, and yet they are doomed to misery; and 
though I have sinned, I have not sinned so deeply 
as to deserve that I, who love them so, should have 
been the cause of their ruin,’ 

‘It was a wretched ill-governed world in which 
such things were possible,’ was the reflection that 
he made to himself, though he would not perhaps 
have ventured to say as much. He kept on re- 

ting to himself the last words of the poor hunch- 
Ga: ‘I have had enough of it—I have had enough 
of it—I have had enough of it !’ not consecutively, 
but from time to time, and after intervals of 
gloomy thought. Presently, the noises that be- 
token the gee of a party of pleasure were 
heard in the hall without ; the chatter of female 
voices, and the ripple of laughter, the opening and 
amy of doors, and the eager cries of Tony. 
Then a light footstep in the passage, and a gentle 
knock at the door. 

‘Well, my darling, we are going. I thought 
it right to go, lest the girls should think something 
was amiss.’ 

His wife was looking very pale, but the smile 
on her sweet face was as bright as ever. It was 
put on for him, he knew, and had cost her not 
a little. 

‘How brave and good you are, Edith !’ 

‘Don’t, don’t talk like that, John, or I shall 
utterly break down,’ replied she earnestly. ‘You 
will be at home when we come back, dear ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, yes. Perhaps I may come up to the 
mere from Bleabarrow way, when I have written 
my letters,’ 

She knew that he had no letters to write, at 
least of any consequence, and had but little ho 
of his coming up to the mere. Yet she iuanaeh: 
‘Oh, that will be so nice, and be such a pleasant 
surprise to the children! Good-bye, my darling.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ They kissed one another, as though 
they had been young lovers parting for the first 
time ; indeed, they had never loved one another 
_ than since these evil days had come upon 

em. 

Then she went out, throwing back a look of 
loving farewell—to play her part in the gay pic- 
nic ; for into such the excursion had resolved 
itself—while he was left a far easier task—to bear 
the importunate Care alone. He sat down with 
his head between his hands, as though, with that 
faithful partner, Hope itself had fled. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he looked older by some 
years in those few moments; for the sense of 
irremediable loss—of separation for ever—was 
heavy upon him. His step, when he rose up and 
crossed the hall to -fetch his hat, was slow and 
hesitating, like the gait of an old man. 


Once out of doors, however, the open air revived 
him ; the scent and beauty of the garden flowers, 
the bright sunshine, and the loveliness of the 
surrounding landscape, had also their effect. 
When Nature frowns, it is certain that our wretch- 
edness is thereby intensified. A November evening, 
with thick fog abroad, has probably turned the 
scale, in some despairing wretch’s mind, towards 
death, when, under brighter external influences, 
he would have lived on ; and Nature’s smiles have 
life in them, even when they seem to mock our 
misery. Moreover, in Dalton’s case, there was 
physical action demanded of him, which is, above 
all things, the foe and conqueror of despondency. 
Without calling for the assistance of a servant, he 
unfastened the smallest craft among the little 
flotilla in the boat-house, and rowed himself—not 
without the necessity of putting forth some skill 
and strength—across the tawny, foam-fiecked 
river; and if his boat had come to grief in that 
whirling stream, he would have fought and 
struggled for his life, no doubt, though existence 
had become so hateful to him. Then, when he 
landed on the other side, and had fastened his 
boat to shore, there were the steep crags to be 
climbed, the call on wind and muscle, and the 
air of the hill-top, crowning all. 

For the moment, his eye drank in the glorious 
prospect at his feet, without that consciousness 
of misfortune which surrounded him, now, as with 
an atmosphere, through which all things came to 
his senses deadened and dull. Before him lay the 
long, deep valley of Sandbeck, an unsung Dove- 
dale, which Kitty was wont to affirm she had 
discovered. At all events, until the Daltons came 
to Riverside, there had been no great enthusiasm 
displayed about its beauties. It ran very steeply 
down from the moorland mere to the great plain 
of Bleabarrow, taking a sharp turn before it 
debouched upon it, so that the whole valley 
seemed complete in itself, and shut out from the 
external world, But for the height of its hills, 
and the length to which its windings extended, 
which made it even narrower than it 
really was, it might have been called a dell, so 
soli and self-contained it was. Yet, a road 
which could be almost termed a highway traversed 
each side of the valley, crossing it near its head, 
where the ravine was only a narrow fissure, which 
a few miles on grew wide and deep, and in which 
an imprisoned stream ceaselessly bewailed its fate. 
At the bridge was the hamlet, consisting only of 
the little gray church and a score of scattered 
cottages of stone, and perched on the spurs of 
the hills were two or three farms. As Dalton 
rapidly descended, he passed by one of these 
homesteads, which, as it will have an interest for 
us hereafter, may here have its line of descri 
tion. Like its neighbours, it utterly ignored land- 
scape; the side that looked—or would have 
looked, had it had windows—upon the valley, 
was a long barn built of stone, and lit with 
long slits in the masonry such as are common 
in old fortresses. The dwelling-house was very 
ancient, with a porch covered with a luxuriant 
creeper, that also stretched over the whole edifice, 
half-hiding it in tangled greenery. In front was 
a paved courtyard, with the barn on one side, and 
on the other a terraced garden of small extent, but 
very full of the commoner and more odorous sort 
of flowers. There were yew-trees in it, which 
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~ it a quaint rather than a funereal aspect ; for 
e place was altogether bright and cheerful, and 
i ly clean. There were no stables near it— 
nothing But the barn and another farm-building, 
under which entrance was given to ‘the Nook’—as 
the house was called—by a picturesque archway. 
If its builder had been a man of modern taste, 
many things would doubtless have been changed 
for the better; but taking it for what it was, a 
farm-house of three centuries old, it was singularly 
free from all that was unsightly or unsavoury. 
Of the beauties of Sandbeck, indeed, its indwellers 
could see nothing; but they had their garden, and 
their courtyard with its sun-dial, and even a little 
fountain upon the terrace—altogether a very suffi- 
cient home prospect ; and they had only to pass 
through the archway to behold a scene that few 
localities could rival. The place was not now used 
ag a farm at all, but was at present in the occupa- 
tion of a wealthy yeoman, one Jonathan Landell 
who had reti from business, and was wel 
pleased to the evening of his days in the 
spot where he had made the rays to gild it, 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


Some curious instances have from time to time 
occurred of persons who for certain reasons have 
been able, while in perfect health, to assume a 
thoroughly death-like condition; submitting to 
the most .painful tests rather than acknowledge 
the deception. In others, again, where vital func- 
tions have been disarranged, the apparent cessation 
of all the functions and evidences of life has 
ensued ; while certain animal forms, by no means 
of the lowest grade, have under certain condi- 
tions become to all appearance, and even when 
subjected to rigid scientific scrutiny, utterly lifeless, 
Yet, on being placed in other and more favour- 
able circumstances, these beings will at once return 
to their wonted and pristine activity ; and may be 
subjected to these processes of seeming death 
and revival many times in succession. The truth 
of these statements may be vouched for from the 
fact, that no records have been more carefully 
noted or preserved in scientific archives than 
those in which the details of these anomalous 
aspects of life are set forth. And although, even in 
these latter days, the reputed wonders and impos- 
tures of ‘bleeding nuns’ and ‘fasting girls’ excite 
the curiosity of the masses, the present subject 
shews most conclusively in its reality and interest, 
that truth of scientific kind, even more than of 
ordinary nature, is more startling than the most 
cunningly devised fiction. 

Starting with a very broad and general physio- 
logical principle, the dictum that in the midst of 
life we are really in death, receives practical confir- 
mation from the consideration of the daily or hourly 
change in every living being. Continually, and as 
long as life lasts, the particles of our bodies are 
being disintegrated and cast off, as the result of 
the wear and tear of the vital machinery. The 
active stream of the blood circulation is ever 
carrying away to the lungs and other excretory 
organs, the useless particles it has received from 


the tissues; whilst this same vital stream is as 
continually bringing new particles to replace the 
old. Thus, the body resembles a house which is 
being gradually taken to pieces, whilst at the 
same time it is being incessantly repaired. Before 
the attainment of adult life, indeed, the process of 
repair exceeds that of wear, to admit of the due 
growth and increase of the body taking place ; but 
after the attainment of full growth, the wear and 
repair should be pretty equally balanced ; whilst in 
old age the former process exceeds the latter, and 
the edifice of poor humanity at last succumbs, for 
want of material and energy to maintain it. Physio- 
logically viewed, then, life is a process of burning 
the candle at both ends; since daily life is actually 
synonymous, in a sense, with daily death. These 
familiar facts are examples, in their way, of the 
remarkable revival and renewal of the living body 
in all its parts ; and in strict truth it may be main- 
tained, that through this renewal of all its particles, 
these apparently unchanged bodies of ours are in 
any one year composed of particles entirely different 
from those of the preceding year, and also from 
those which, in the years to come, will succeed the 
present elements of our frames. Strange it is to 
think, that despite the renewal of their parts, our 
features remain ‘old familiar faces’ still. 

Turning from these more normal phases of the 
revival of life, we find instances in which the 
assumption of the aspects of death is exhibited in 
cases of so-called ‘trance,’ or catalepsy, and allied 
phenomena. To rightly understand what is implied 
by these curious states, we must bear in mind that the 
functions of life are divided into, firstly, the organic, 
and secondly, the animal or nervous functions. 
The former category includes such functions asdiges- 
tion, circulation of the blood, breathing, and the like ; 
whilst the animal functions include those of the 
nervous system, and are so named from their 
being found in the animal world alone. Now, in 
the state of trance, it is the organic functions which 
appear to be either wholly suspended, or at any- 
rate to evince none of the ordinary signs of work 
or activity ; whilst the nervous functions, implying 
consciousness of course, are awake and exercised, 
but only in a passive state. Thus, a patient in a 
state of trance gives no audible or visible sign of 
life, but remains, nevertheless, conscious of what 
is being enacted around him. 

What, then, is this curious state of partial sus- 
pension of bodily faculties, with passive activity of 
the mind? What induces the state, and to what is 
the revival of the patient due? To these queries 
physiology can at a. give no defined or 
explicit answer. All that cautious science may 
do, is simply to point to analogy and to allied phe- 
nomena in which the special characters of t 
cases seem to be more clearly manifested. Thus, 
the analogy of sleep and its attendant phenomena 
undoubtedly leads us for a certain distance on the 
path of investigation. Or even jet us note the 
common phenomena of mental abstraction, when 
the body and mind seem entirely dissociated in 
their actions. The body is then seen to be carried 
safely on its course in walking, even amid the 
streets of a crowded city, whilst the mind is 
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pursuing some train of thought, utterly uncon- 
scious, in the ee of the word, of the move- 
ments of the body. ese actions on the part of the 
body are purely machine-like or automatic in their 
character ; and habit has doubtless played the 
chief part in so educating the physical powers to 
act independently of the mind. Thus, the common 
expression ‘absence of mind’ involves the consid- 
eration of a very great deal of intricate mechanism 
on the _ of the body, and of some very inexpli- 
cable phenomena on the part of the mind, And 
we may consider, through analogy, the phenomena 
of sleep as presenting us with an advanced degree 
of the acquired habit of withdrawing the attention 
from present things and objects, and of further 
composing or fixing the powers of the mind—as in 
actual trance—in an abnormal and unusual degree. 

While trance-sleep may undoubtedly, like other 
mental and bodily phenomena, pass through repe- 
tition into a ar habit, an analogous state 
may be artificially induced, as exemplified in the 
phenomena of mesmerism. Without doubt, physi- 
ology recognises that—under whatever name the 
process may be known or mystified—the mind 
may through some process be made to think and 
act automatically, or may be thrown into a state 
of sleep, from which it may be revived or awakened 
at will. In these latter cases, there is the same 
implied er ae of a voluntary or involuntary 
cessation of the bodily functions, and of the 
temporary dissociation of the mind from the body 
—although the explanation of the exact modus 
operandi in such cases, lies hidden as yet from the 
most advanced science. 

Many of the lower animals, as every one knows, 
hibernate or sleep throughout the months of 
winter ; repairing to their haunts at the close 
of autumn fat and well-fed, and reappearing in 
the following spring lean and meagre, at 
animals of high organisation, accustomed to active 
life and habits during three-fourths of the year, 
should pass the remaining fourth in a state of 
torpor, in the condition of profound sleep, and 
without eating or evincing motion, should con- 
stitute facts of some value in their bearing on 
the questions before us. The body in such ani- 
mals literally feeds upon itself, consuming during 
the long sleep the stores of matter which the 
nutrition of summer has laid up within the 
tissues. And so far, this process of hibernation, 
and the revival of the beings which exhibit and 
undergo that process, bear a close analogy to 
certain still more curious states in man, to which 
we will now refer. 

The Fakirs of India have long been known to 
voluntarily induce in themselves a state analo- 
= to that of hibernation in the lower animals. 

hus, a case is recorded and authenticated by 
government officials, in which a Fakir allowed 
himself to be buried alive in an underground cell 
for six weeks, and came out alive and well from 
his interment. In a second case, another Fakir 
was immured for ten days in a grave lined with 
masonry, the grave being strictly guarded during 
that period, to insure against the possibility of 
imposture. And a third instance presents authen- 
ticated details in which, under the superintendence 
of a British officer, a Fakir was buried for three 
days—the original offer having been, to allow 
himself to be interred for nine days; but the 
official, fearing a fatal result and consequent 


censure, caused him to be released at the third 
day. On being disinterred, these men present a 
corpse-like aspect ; in the heart and blood-vessels, 
no pulsations can be detected; breathing has 
ceased, and the entire surface of the body is cold. 
By means of warmth and friction, however, the 
— powers are soon restored. 

t may be — that some deception or fraud 
may be practised in these cases; the well-known 
expertness of Hindu jugglers rendering this sup- 
— somewhat feasible. But we may, without 

esitation, pronounce against the idea of fraud, 
since such phenomena are by no means con- 
fined to these Indian devotees, or to Asia alone. 
Thus, we find such states to have been assumed 
by persons who could have no motive for the 
practice of deception, and to whom the rationale 
of their curious powers was as much a mystery 
as to the surrounding observers. Many cases are 
recorded in medical reports of seeming death, in 
which preparations have been fully made for 
interment ; the supposed corpse slowly recovering 
its vital powers, to the astonishment of the by- 
standers ; whilst instances are, unfortunately, not 
wanting also to shew that the revival of such 

atients has taken place too late, and when a 
iving body in its death-like sleep has been actually 
commi to the tomb. The feeling of horror 
at the idea of living burial, indeed, is simply the 
widespread recognition of the possibility of this 
state of apparent death occurring ; and the pre- 
cautions taken in some mortuaries, of attaching to 
the bodies bell-pulls which cause bells to ring on 
the slightest touch, form additional proofs of these 
curious phenomena being noted, and of their 
danger being fully appreciated. 

But a still more remarkable development of 
these phenomena may be found in the voluntary 
assumption of this death-like state by some indi- 
viduals. The well-known case of Colonel Towns- 
hend, recorded by an old physician, Dr George 
Cheyne, in his work entitled The English Malady, 
or a Treatise of Nervous Diseases of all Kinds 
oo 1733), exemplifies this latter feature. 

colonel Townshend having suffered for many 

ears from a distressing internal complaint, came, 

r Cheyne tells us, ‘from Bristol to Bath in a 
litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell Inn’ He 
was there attended by a Dr Baynard, by Mr Skrine 
(an apothecary), and by Dr Cheyne himself. The 
colonel sent for all three one morning ; the phy- 
sicians, on their arrival, finding ‘his senses clear, 
and his mind calm,’ whilst ‘his nurse and several 
servants were about him.’ He had further, the 
doctor takes care to inform us, ‘ made his will, and 
settled his affairs.’ But the colonel had sent for 
his medical attendants that they might ‘give him 
some account of an odd sensation, he had for some 
time observed and felt in himself; which was, that 
composing himself, he could die or expire when 
he Scone ; and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he 
could come to life again: which, it seems, he had 
sometimes tried before he had sent for us. We 
heard this,’ continues Dr Cheyne, ‘ with surprise ; 
but as it was not to be accounted for from now 
common principles, we could hardly believe the 
fact as he related it, much less give any account 
of it? The colonel then offered to make the ex- 

riment before the doctors ; they, with a proper 
feeling for the welfare of their patient, at first — 

ey 


testing against the proceeding. At length t 
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* were forced to comply, and the proceedings com- 
menced by all three feeling the pulse of the 
patient, e pulse ‘was distinct,’ says Cheyne, 
‘though small and threedy [sic]; and his heart 
had its usual beating. He composed himself on 
his back, and lay in a still posture some time ; 
while I held his right hand, Dr Baynard laid 
his hand on his (Colonel Townshend’s) heart, 
and Mr Skrine held a clean looking-glass to 
his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till 
at last I could not feel any, by the most exact and 
nice touch. Dr Baynard could not feel the least 
motion in his heart, nor Mr Skrine the least soil 
of breath on the “bright mirror he held to his 
mouth ; then each of us by turns examined his 
arm, heart, and breath, but could not by the nicest 
scrutiny discover the least symptom of life in him.’ 
The medical men then ‘reasoned’ about the state 
before them, and after half-an-hour’s pause, the 
colonel lying in the same motionless state, they 
were ‘just ready to leave him’ for dead, when 
‘some motion about the body’ was observed. 
Then the pulse and heart gradually began to beat, 
and their patient slowly returned to consciousness. 

But a curious fact remains to be told. The 
colonel called that same day for his attorney, added 
a codicil to his will, and, after receiving the 
sacrament, expired, really and truly, about five or 
six o’clock on the same evening. A post-mortem 
examination of his body revealed a healthy frame, 
with the exception of a lesion of the right kidney 
—for the relief of which, indeed, he had come to 
Bath. Dr Cheyne’s closing words form the most 
fitting conclusion, with which we may leave the 
case in our readers’ hands, ‘I have narrated the 
facts,’ says the doctor, ‘as I saw and observed them 
deliberately and distinctly, and shall leave to the 
philosophick reader to make what inferences he 
thinks fit ; the truth of the material circumstances 
I will warrant.’ 

Lastly, we may remark, that amongst certain 
lower forms of animal life, the same phenomena of 
‘dormant vitality’ and remarkable revivals are 
also to be witnessed. Thus, the minute Rotifera, 
or ‘wheel-animalcules,’ are common tenants of our 
pools and ditches. They are creatures of complicated 
organisation, possessing systems of organs, muscles, 
organs of sense, and, in short, are fully equipped 
with delicate vital apparatus. Yet these beings, 
all — and active as they are, may be dried 
up either artificially and experimentally, or natur- 

y by the heat of the summer sun ; and in their 
mummified state we be blown far and wide, like 
mere dust-specks by the winds. Thus they may con- 
tinue indefinitely ; but, on the addition of moisture 
—as in the case of ‘germs,’ alluded to in another 
article—they resume all their former activity and 
life. They may even be desiccated and revived 
several times in succession. These last examples 
present us, therefore, with a very wonderful instance 
of revival after conditions which, to the majority of 
animals, would prove of unquestionably fatal nature. 
And the fact of their high and delicate organisation, 
presents not the least puzzling feature in connec- 
tion with the question of the means whereby they 
are enabled thus literally to set death at defiance. 
The seeds of plants with less complicated organ- 
isation may also retain their vitality for very lo 

riods ; the plant, like the animal, being reviv: 

y its being subjected to the normal and natural 
conditions of its existence. 


MY LITTLE PRIMROSE FLOWER. 


[From a volume designated The Captive Chief, and other 
Poems, by James Thomson, a working-man at Shawdon, 
Northumberland. 


THERE grows a golden primrose 
In a lone mossy dell, 

The place where grows my primrose 
I'll not to any tell ; 

Beneath the shelter of an oak, 
That’s wrinkled gray with age, 

My pet flower blossoms sweetly there, 
Safe from the tempest’s rage. 


A little rill that trickles by 
Makes music to my flower, 
And wafts itself in dewy spray 
To cool its mossy bower. 
The speckled trout leap up with joy 
When bright it shines and clear, 
And April brings its gentle rain 
My little flower to cheer. 


Spring wakens Nature from her sleep, 
There little birds do sing, 

To see the trees put forth their buds, 
And flowers begin to spring. 

The robin makes his cosy nest 
Beside my little flower, 

And close beneath its shelt’ring leaves 
His little brood does cower. 


When in the west the evening star 
Shines like a diamond bright, 

The feathered choir in brake and brier 
Sing sweet their last good-night ; 

And ere the morning star has sunk 
Behind the Cheviots gray, 

They sing to my flower in its mossy bower 
Their hymn to the coming day. 


At morning dawn a sunbeam steals 
Where my pet flower is laid, 
And wakes it with a warm soft kiss 
Upon its golden head. 
My virgin flower, like maiden pure, 
Lifts its head to the azure sky, 
And wafts perfume from its golden bloom 
On the breeze that passes by. 


Then come the bees through budding trees, 
With a hum of joy they sing 
To the flower of my little primrose, 
The queen of early spring ; 
From its cup of gold they sip 
The honey sweet and clear, 
And carry home with joyous song 
The first-fruits of the year. 


As ’neath this old oak-tree I sit, 
I think of boyhood’s day, 

When, spotless as the primrose flower, 
On the sunny bank I lay : 

I gazed from earth to vaulted sky, 
Till I seemed borne away 

To a land of bliss, unlike to this, 
Where flowers know no decay. 
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